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of her original argument on population. But at pres¬ 
ent, without the concepts and information developed 
in anthropology during the last 15 years, that argu¬ 
ment remains just as conjectural as it was in 1965. 
And, considering what others have done in the in¬ 
terim, it is relatively less well substantiated. For ex¬ 
ample, this book presents an analysis of agricultural 
intensification that cites virtually none of the rich 
body of time-allocation and energy-flow studies by 
geographers and anthropologists. It discusses the 
origins of agriculture and urban societies with only 
the most superficial attention to the archaeological 
literature on these topics. The informational base for 
evaluating and substantiating both the synchronic 
and diachronic aspects of the population/intensifi¬ 
cation hypothesis now lies partly within anthropol¬ 
ogy, but is largely absent from this book. Because of 
the practical implications of the Boserup model for 
development practice, such lacunae are critical. 

Hassan’s book, then, is the more useful for the ar¬ 
chaeologist. It is quite successful in achieving its con¬ 
sciously modest and various goals. Boserup’s book, 
by contrast, adds little to the previous volume that is 
of special interest to the anthropologist; its contri¬ 
bution lies in economics and development. 

Unfortunately, sloppy inattention to detail de¬ 
tracts from the Hassan volume. Errors and omis¬ 
sions are common. Among them: P. E. L. Smith (1972) 
is listed as 1976 in the references; J. Maynard Smith 
is mistakenly listed with the Smiths; discussion of the 
Chicago economist Gary Becker along with John 
Stuart Mill and David Ricardo (p. 5) gives the 
mistaken impression that he is comparably ancient 
and equally dead; 0.5% is rendered variously as 0.05 
and 0.005 on pages 26-27 and in Table 3.2; the or¬ 
dinate in Figure 2.4 is labeled as persons/square mile 
when it should be the inverse; on page 48 the state¬ 
ment that modeled population densities “are often 
below those reported from ethnographic observa¬ 
tions” should say “above” if Table 4.3 or the 
reference to Sahlins is to make sense; data sources 
for Tables 4.2 and 4.3 are not identified; inconsistent 
use of units (or conversions) results in anomalous 
figures on pages 53-54; Table 8.3 gives the gestation 
period of a macaque as two weeks; the age-specific 
cost of a pregnancy, 108,000 cal (see Table 9.2), is 
given as 10,800 cal in the text (p. 152)—the correct 
unit for the corrected value, and for others given, is 
kcal, not cal; and in Table 13.1 and surrounding text, 
fractional percentages are sometimes incorrectly 
converted to decimal equivalents. At the price of this 
volume, the student of population and anthropology 
should not have to read a list of errata from a review. 


The Method and Theory of V. Gordon Childe: Econom¬ 
ic, Social and Cultural Interpretations of Prehistory. 
BARBARA McNAIRN. Edinburgh University Press, 
Edinburgh, 1980. vii + 184 pp., biblio., index. 
$8.50 (paper). 

Reviewed by Norman Hammond, Douglass College, 
Rutgers University 


Gordon Childe was the Great Synthesizer of Euro¬ 
pean prehistory. Born in Australia in 1892, he re¬ 
turned there in 1957 to kill himself by jumping off a 
cliff, as he despaired of the advancing decrepitude of 
old age. For 30 years before that he had been suc¬ 
cessively the Abercromby Professor at Edinburgh 
University, and Director of the Institute of Ar¬ 
chaeology at London University. His rate of publica¬ 
tion was torrential—in only four years between 1925 
and 1958 did he publish less than two books, articles 
or polemics, and in two of those years, 1928 and 
1929, his single offerings were those two landmarks 
in the literature, The Most Ancient East and The 
Danube in Prehistory. His knowledge of European ar¬ 
chaeology and the contents of museums, especially in 
eastern Europe, was encyclopedic, his political and 
philosophical stance far enough to the left for Stalin’s 
works to receive approbatory citation. He was an 
early espouser of the value of Marxism for the pro¬ 
secution of a discipline by definition concerned with 
the material remains of the past, and one who never 
saw that the necessary material focus of archaeology 
did not perforce enjoin acceptance of cultural 
materialism as the logical explanandum. Like his con¬ 
temporary, Mortimer Wheeler (who had refused the 
Abercromby Chair and preceded Childe at the In¬ 
stitute as its founder and first Director, but was in all 
other ways a man of very different personality and 
mode of life), Childe was also a clear and devoted 
popularizer, writing for the “bookstall public” such 
syntheses of reconstructed preliterate history as 
Man Makes Himself (1936), What Happened in 
History (1942), and The Story of Tools (1944). 

In many ways, as Barbara McNairn’s excellent 
book makes clear, the synthesizer and theorizer in 
Childe were separate intellectual personae, so that 
his models for the evolution of the Bronze Age were 
independent of, and incompatible with, the ar¬ 
chaeological record that he had so brilliantly 
elucidated. The theorizer and the political activist 
were less separable, however: Childe abandoned his 
early posture of “Occidentalism”—a belief in the 
autochthonous development of ranked societies in 
temperate Europe—because it became a useful part 
of the Nazi explanation of prehistory. Whether 
Childe really believed that ideas that became tainted 
with unsavory political associations were thereby 
proven false is not clear, but from the early 1930s on¬ 
ward he was a lucid “orientalist,” arguing for the ir¬ 
radiation of European barbarism by the saving grace 
of Middle Eastern civilization. 

By 1936 he had also adopted Marxism as a “realist 
conception of history,” although Childe’s view of 
Marxism was distant from its coeval political content 
and directly opposed to the narrow evolutionism that 
N. Y. Marr was imposing on Soviet archaeology. 
Neither dialectic nor class struggle played much part 
in his thinking—it was a Marxism more at home in 
the New Statesman than in Pravda. Childe remained 
a good diffusionist, seeing the Russian position as a 
reaction to imperialist ideology rather than pure 
theoretical Marxism (although not, apparently, ap¬ 
preciating the strand of pure Russian nationalism 
that was also involved), and thoroughly approving 
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Stalin’s posthumous excoriation of Marr’s doctrines 
in 1950 as a perversion of Marxism. 

His first attempt to marry Marxism and prehistory 
was at the theoretical level, in the famous presiden¬ 
tial address to the Prehistoric Society in 1935 (which 
ironically was the leading article in the new journal, 
the Society’s Proceedings, edited then and for nearly 
four decades afterwards by Childe’s doughtiest 
ideological adversary, Grahame Clark); but in 1939, 
in the second edition of The Dawn of European 
Civilisation, the book that had in 1925 made Childe a 
scholar of international celebrity, he adopted the 
Marxist structural analysis of society in his cultural 
inventories: “first the food quest, then secondary in¬ 
dustries and trade, only thereafter social and 
religious institutions. ’ ’ 

His view of the Three-Age System, the framework 
of European prehistoric chronology since the early 
nineteenth century, was also changed by his Marxist 
view of the past: it changed from being a mere 
chronology to a socioeconomic-technological model of 
cultural evolution. There were of course problems: 
the Bronze Age spanned both the Barbarism and 
Civilization of Lewis Henry Morgan’s social 
typology—the foundation of Marx and Engel’s no¬ 
tions of precapitalist economic structures—and in 
the New World the Maya had created that singular 
anomaly, a Neolithic civilization. By 1951, in Social 
Evolution, Childe had to admit that the marriage of 
Thomsen and Marx had been a failure. Conversely, 
his earlier economic model, wherein the Neolithic at¬ 
tained the advance of a controlled food supply, while 
the Bronze Age saw the development of interregional 
trade and social integration by the necessary 
movements of raw materials and specialist artisans 
such as smiths, and the Iron Age brought in economic 
growth through the provision of cheap tools from a 
widely available material, has in many of its essen¬ 
tials survived the generation since his death. 

McNairn’s dissection of Childe’s ideas (which is 
admirably complemented by Sally Green’s recent bi¬ 
ography) takes salient themes and traces them 
through his entire career. Thus his philosophical 
background (we should remember that he took a first- 
class degree in classics and philosophy at Oxford in 
1917), and his historical theories are teased out from 
his concepts of culture, his functional recasting of 
the three-age model, and his substantive ordering of 
European prehistory in the Dawn and the Danube, 
the Bronze Age and the Most Ancient East Apart 
from a few verbal lapses (“described” for 
“ascribed,” and “auchthonomous”—which seems to 
be a genuine neologism) it is a very clear exposition 
and brings out some things that even Childe himself 
had tried to gloss over—such as his initial explana¬ 
tion (in the 1920s) of intellectual development as the 
primary cause of the economic and social aspects of 
cultural change. This profoundly antimaterialist 
stance, which had changed by the publication of The 
Bronze Age (1930), had been a prominent feature of 
The Aryans (1926), but by the early 1930s Aryan 
origins were no longer a matter of purely academic 
concern: it would be interesting to know how far, and 
how rapidly, the rise of Hitler drove Childe into the 


Marxist camp. As “the first archaeologist to employ 
both an explicit methodology and a clearly defined 
historical and social theory” and “undoubtedly the 
principal contributor to archaeological methodology 
in the first half of this century” (McNairn, p. 2)—a 
claim only slightly hyperbolic—Gordon Childe is a 
figure of considerable significance in the develop¬ 
ment of the discipline, a discipline that he saw as 
separate from, and coequal with, anthropology. 
McNairn’s book has now made his ideas accessible 
and comprehensible, while underlining the complex 
interplay of ancient facts and modern theories that 
characterizes his work. 


Excavations at Gu Achi: A Reappraisal of Hohokam 
Settlement and Subsistence in the Arizona Papa- 
gueria. W. BRUCE MASSE. Publications in Anthro¬ 
pology, No. 12, Western Archaeological Center, 
National Park Service, Tucson, Arizona, 1980. xx 
+ 485 pp., illus., biblio. Paper. 

Reviewed by Donald E. Weaver, Museum of Northern 
Arizona 

The work discussed in this report was initiated 
because of legal requirements for archaeological in¬ 
vestigations for federally funded road construction 
on the Papago Indian Reservation. Although project 
research objectives are not specifically enumerated 
in the report, they obviously included the recovery of 
sufficient archaeological data from Gu Achi to com¬ 
pensate for partial site destruction. During prepara¬ 
tion of what was initially conceived as a descriptive 
site report, research objectives dealing with chronol¬ 
ogy, subsistence practices, and settlement patterns 
were formulated, which ultimately lead to a reeval¬ 
uation of the Desert Branch Hohokam concept. 

The report itself includes chapters on the physical 
and cultural setting; excavations; an intensive survey 
of the site; material culture including ceramics, 
lithics, shell, worked bone, and perishables; chronol¬ 
ogy, subsistence practices, and settlement patterns; 
previous archaeological work in the Papagueria; and 
a new synthesis of the Hohokam in the Papagueria. 
The appendices, which form an essential part of the 
report, cover flotation analysis, maize remains, 
pollen, fauna, shell, radiocarbon dates, and petro¬ 
graphic analysis of ceramics. The flotation analysis 
by Robert E. Gasser is especially important in sup¬ 
porting Masse’s major conclusions. 

In general, the report is well-organized, admirably 
free of archaeological jargon, and relatively free of 
typographic and printing errors. However, several 
minor editorial problems were noted. Figures 10 and 
91 are identical. In addition, Figure 91, in spite of 
what the caption says, does not specifically show the 
locations from which flotation and pollen samples 
were obtained. Of a more general nature, the place¬ 
ment of tables and figures throughout the report is 
erratic and the spiral type binding makes the report 
unwieldy. Finally, reproduction of some of the photo- 
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